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EDITORIAL 



In these days of great dissatisfaction and anxiety over the results 
of composition teaching in school and college, teachers of English 
English ^^^^ ^^^'^ Professor Osgood's article in another column 

Composition with a feeling that his words are both welcome and 
at Princeton timely. When one visits the English department at 
Princeton he finds an air of confidence and certainty, not to say 
satisfaction, with the results obtained, which is quite unusual in 
English departments today. Add to the recognized Princeton 
standard of attainment the fact that it takes nineteen professors 
and instructors to care for the required and elective work of the 
department, and one is led to reflect that, perhaps, after all, there 
is too much heat and striving in all this effort to secure skill in the 
use of language before the mind has been endowed with large gifts 
of information and judgment. Since voluminous theme writing in 
extremis has nearly "done to the death" both pupils and teachers, 
is it not the part of wisdom at least to weigh carefully the achieve- 
ments and other advantages of the method used at Princeton ? 



•^c- 



Just now the English teacher finds himself in a parlous place. 

He is a teacher of language and may fairly be expected to fight on 

the side of the militant defenders of Latin and Greek. 

-,, * ." , * But he is a teacher of the vernacular and hence is 
Classics? 

necessarily deeply concerned with the multifarious 
activities and interests of the present workaday world. Verily he 
must be all things to all men. 

There are some searching reasons why the English teacher can- 
not support all the claims of classicists. One is that the dogma of 
formal discipline is still invoked. The study of Latin is said to be 
hard and therefore educative. This declaration has truth in it, 
but utterly fails to satisfy the scientific student of education. 
Anglo-Saxon, for example, is harder. It is also contended that the 
student of the classics reaps the immeasurable benefit of contact 
with the civilizations of Greece and Rome, the knowledge of which 
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is essential to the appreciation of our own. The importance of such 
knowledge no one can possibly overestimate, but the high-school 
student of Latin has been getting, for the most part, not contact 
with Rome, but contact with a treatise on grammar. 

With the growing interest in natural science, social studies, and 
the industrial arts, a reaction against formal language teaching was 
bound to come. It behooves those who cherish the classics, English 
as well as Latin and Greek, and who believe that the study of lan- 
guage and literature has potential value of a unique and high order, 
to reflect on the underlying causes of the present discontent. Evo- 
lution, however destructive it may appear, is not to be halted by 
fervid protests. English, thanks to the progressive movement 
which has attained such remarkable proportions in the last five 
years, is in the way to reform itself. Latin must do the same or be 
lost to the schools. 

Elocution, it seems, is coming back, chastened but renewed. It 
certainly seems so, and no one who cares for beautiful and effective 
"Elocution speech will fail to rejoice. There was danger that 
Redivivus" Enghsh should come to be regarded as entirely a 
written language. But in some quarters there is a disposition to 
identify elocution with the elocutionist, to think more about the 
economic and professional status of the teacher than of the spread 
and excellence of the art. It is not good for either elocution or 
English to be alone. Active antagonism between them would be 
a calamity. Economy and effectiveness demand that they actively 
assist and support each other. 

The difl&culty arises, not in the lower reaches, for there in the 
nature of the case English and elocution must usually be one — alas, 
Enghsh is generally that one — but in the higher institutions, where 
specialization is inevitable. Here the issue is at present somewhat 
clouded and the students are in danger of suffering. Whatever may 
be best from the point of view of administration, it is certain that 
Freshman and Sophomore English ought never to be wholly oral 
or wholly written, and instruction in any required course should be 
equally expert in both. How such instruction can best be provided 
is a problem for each institution to settle for itself, but it is a prob- 
lem which should be solved without delay. 



